





Fearlessness, sincerity, assiduity in devotion, generosity, self-restraint, piety, and alms- 
givings, study, mortification, and rectitude ; harmlessness, veracity, and freedom from anger, 
resignation, equanimity, and not speakfng of the faults of others, universal compassion, 
modesty, and mildness; patience, power, fortitude, and purity, discretion, dignity, unrevenge- 
fulness, and freedom from conceit—these are the marks of him whose virtues are of a godlike 
character, O son of Bharata. 
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CHRIST. 


On the twenty-first day of December, the sun, whose days 
have been getting shorter since the twenty-first of June, begins 
the winter solstice, in the sign capricorn, the tenth sign of the 
zodiac. The three days following were devoted by the an- 
cients to religious rites. At midnight of the twenty-fourth, 
which is the beginning of the twenty-fifth, as the constellation 
known as the Celectial Virgin or Virgo, the sixth sign of the 
zodiac, arose above the horizon, they chanted songs of praise 
and it was then announced that the God of Day was born; that 
he would be the Saviour of the world from darkness, misery 
and death. On the twenty-fifth of December, the Romans 
held a festival of joy—their solar festival—in honor of the 
birth of the God of Day, and the games at the circus began 
amid great rejoicing. 

This God of Day, the Saviour of the world, was the child 
of whom the virgin Isis called herself the mother in that in- 
scription on the Temple of Sais which said—“The fruit which 
I have begotten is the Sun.” This season (Christmas-tide) 
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was celebrated not only by the Romans, but by the ancients of 
all times, when the immaculate Virgin Nature—Isis—Maya— 
Mare—Mary—was said to have given birth to the Sun of 
Righteousness, the God of Day, the Saviour of the world. 

The birthplace is described differently by different peoples. 
The Egyptians speak of it as a cave or casket, the Persians 
said it was a grotto, the Christians claim it was a manger. In 
all the mysteries, however, the idea of each was preserved, for 
it was from the sanctuary or sacred cave that the Initiate, the 
Twice-Born, the Glorified, was born, and it was his duty to 
go out into the world to preach and to teach and by the light of 
the truth which was in him to comfort the sorrowing and dis- 
tressed ; to heal the diseased and lame, and to save the people 
from the darkness of ignorance—death. 

Steeped in commercialism, scholasticism, and the material- 
ism of theology the world makes light of these ancient beliefs. 

The sun is a symbol of the Christ, the central, spiritual 
and Invisible Sun, whose presence in the body is to save it from 
dissolution and death. The planets are the principles which 
call into existence the appearance of the visible body as the 
physical universe, and while this physical body or universe 
shall last the Spiritual Sun will make its presence felt. The 
solar phenomena were, therefore, indicative of the times and 
seasons when this Christ principle could best manifest itself 
to the consciousness of man; and the Christmas season was 
one of the important times when the sacred rites were per- 
formed in the Mysteries. 

No one who has given the subject any thought can fail 
to see the fact that the story of the nativity of either Jesus, Zo- 
roaster, Buddha, Krishna, Horus, Hercules, or any of the 
Saviours of the world, is the characteristic and descriptive story 
of the journey of the sun through the twelve signs of the 
zodiac. As in the journey of the sun, so it is with every Savi- 
our; he is born, persecuted, preaches the gospel of salvation, 
increases in might and power, comforts, heals, enlivens and en- 
lightens the world, is crucified, dies and is buried, to be reborn 
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and resurrected in his might and power and glory. To deny 
this fact is to proclaim our own ignorance or to declare our- 
selves intolerant and bigoted. 

“But,” complains the sectarian nervously and fearfully, 
‘should I admit this to be a fact it will do away with my hope 
and promise of redemption and salvation.” “Admit this,” says 
the exultant follower of materialism failing to see into the 
heart of the one whom he considers to be his opponent, and 
not thinking of the pain which he is giving and the hope which 
he is removing from that believer, “admit this and you pro- 
nounce the doom of all sects and religions. They will crumble 
away and disappear as will a snow-field beneath the scorch- 
ing sun.” 

To both, sectarian and materialist, we reply: It is more 
noble to admit the truth even though it should cause the fetishes 
and idols which we have built up between the light and us to 
be removed and leave us bare, than to continue to believe in 
a world of darkness peopled by invisible monsters. But some 
phase of the truth is stated by the religionist and by the fol- 
lower of materialism. Each is, however, an extremist; each 
thinks it his bounden duty to convince the other of his error 
and to convert him to his own belief. There is a mutual ground 
for them. If each will put himself in the other’s place, he will 
find that that which he lacks to complete his faith, the other 
has. 

The christian need not fear that he will lose his religion 
should he accept facts. The materialist need not fear that he 
will lose his facts if he accepts religion. Nothing that is worth 
the keeping can be lost by one who really seeks the truth. And 
if the truth really is the object of the search of the man of re- 
ligion and the man of facts what then can either take away 
from the other ? 

If the religionist will acknowledge the cold hard facts of 
the materialist, they will destroy his heaven with its pearly 
gates around the idols which he has there enshrined, dispel the 
ever-gathering cloud-like fancies of his overheated passions. 
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and calm the troubled spirits in a hell, the fires of which are 
burning up those enemies who would not accept his faith and 
follow the doctrines which he believed. Having removed the 
unrealities, he will find that after the burning up of the idols 
and rubbish, there is left a living presence which cannot be 
described by music chisel or brush. 


If the materialist will put himself in the place of the sin- 
cere religionist, he will find that there springs up within him a 
power, a light, a fire, which enables him to assume responsi- 
bilities, to perform his duties, to insoul the machinery of na- 
ture and to comprehend the principles on which this machinery 
runs, to burn up the prejudices and pride of his cold, hard facts, 
and to transform them into the vestures manifestations and 
witnesses of the truth of the ever-living spirit. 


To admit that the life of Christ is a duplicate of the journey 
of the sun, does not mean that the christian need be a mere 
astronomer, forswear his Christ and become an apostate. Nor 
has the christian—or the believer in any other religion—any 
right to corner the market on the salvation of souls, form a 
trust and monopoly of his religious scheme and try to dole out 
salvation to a hungry world by compelling it to buy his 
wares. 

Break down the barriers! Away with all trusts that would 
shut out the universal light! All earth bathes in the light of 
one sun, and her children partake of as much of its light as 
they can. No race or people can monopolize this light. All 
recognize that the sun is the same for all. But the sun is seen 
through the physical eyes only. It warms the physical body 
and infuses life into all animate things. 


There is another, an Invisible Sun, of which our sun is but 
the symbol. No man can look on the Invisible Sun and re- 
main mortal. By this light the consciousness of the material 
is transmuted into the consciousness of the spiritual. This is 
the Christ who saves from ignorance and death, him who 
primarily accepts and finally realizes the Light. 
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People are now sufficiently enlightened in the science of 
astronomy to know that the sun performs its offices not by any 
sacrifices and prayers which a degenerate or ignorant race 
might offer, but in obedience to cosmic law. According to this 
law all other bodies in space are working harmoniously. The 
teachers who appear from time to time in the world are sim- 
ply the servants of this law which is beyond the comprehension 
of a finite mind. 


The mere fact that we are born in a family of the Chris- 
tian faith does not give us the right to call ourselves chris- 
tians. Nor do we have a monopoly or any special right or 
privilege in Christ. We have the right to speak of ourselves 
as christians only when the spirit of Christ, which is the prin- 
ciple of Christ, declares itself through us in thought and speech 
and action. It announces itself, it is not announced. We 
know it is not of the senses, yet we see it, hear it and touch it, 
for it penetrates, permeates and sustains all things. It is as 
near as it is distant. It supports and elevates and when we 
are in the depths it is there to lift us up. It cannot be described 
yet it appears in every good thought and deed. It is the faith 
of the strong, the love of the compassionate, and the silence 
of the wise. It is the spirit of forgiveness, the prompter in all 
acts of unselfishness, mercy and justice, and in all beings it is 
the intelligent, unifying Principle. 

As all things in the universe are working harmoniously and 
according to a common law, so the very lives we lead are shap- 
ing to a given end. When we lose sight of the underlying 
principle, things on the surface seem to all appearances to be in 
confusion. But on returning to the principle we understand 
the effects. 


We are not, as we fancy, living in a world of reality. We 
are asleep in a world of shadows. Our slumber is now and 
then excited or disturbed by some dream or nightmare caused 
by changing shadows. But the soul cannot always sleep. There 
must be an awakening in the land of shadows. At times some 
messenger comes, and with a potent touch, bids us awake and 
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engage in our real life work. The soul thus roused may arise 
and perform its duties or, enchanted by the spell of the 
dreams, it may return to the land of shadows and slumber on. 
It slumbers on and dreams. Yet its dreams will be disturbed 
by the memory of its awakening until the shadows will them- 
selves conspire to force it into its own realm, and then, with 
pain and trembling it will begin its work. Duty drudgingly 
performed is a work of labor and blinds the soul to the lessons 


which duties teach. Duty willingly performed is a work of © 


love and reveals to the performer the truth of the lesson which 
it brings. 

Every human being is a messenger, a son of the Invisible 
Sun, a Saviour of the world through whom the Christ prin- 
ciple is shining, to the extent that he understands and realizes 
the ever-living consciousness within. From one who is con- 
scious of this Consciousness we may have the true Christmas 
gift if this is what we seek. The Christmas Presence is the 
entrance leading to the undying eternal life. This Presence 
may come while we are still in shadow-land. It will awaken 
the sleeper from his dreams and enable him to be unafraid of 
the surrounding shadows. Knowing the shadows to be shad- 
ows he is not afraid when they would seem to enfold and over- 
whelm him. 





Is God to be disturbed by the throes of men, O fool? 
Sometimes the image of the sun in water seen 

Is tremulous with the undulations of the pool: 
But not the orb is shaken thus, I ween. 





The soul of man placed here amid deluding things, 
Bewildered, knows not what its character may be, 

Until the truth some holy teacher to it brings, 
And then it knows itself the mighty God to be. 
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The 


INITIATIONS OF THE EMPEROR JULIAN 
IN THE MYSTERIES. 


By 
Phiquepal d’Arusmont. 





PART LI. 
EPHESUS. 





Act I. 
Scene IT. 
(The Presentation of the Neophytes.) 


(Porter locking the Gate. A knock is heard.) 
Porter. Another one? 
Maximus (from without). 
If it be not too late! 
Porter. Almost; but I will open once again. 
Come in! But wear this mask, the both of ye: 
(Enter Julian and Maximus, putting on the mask) 
The Mask of Holy Aspirations. Thus 
Your former lives, vicissitudes and griefs 
Shall all be left behind at this high Gate :— 
Here all are Neophytes, or Priests of Truth. 

(Jul. and Max. advance among the crowd, who are speak- 
ing to each other in small groups. As the Gates close and are 
locked, knocking is heard, several times; but the Porter an- 
swers, “Too late,” repeatedly. Faint music is heard, the inner 
gates open and a procession of Priests advances, with the 
Father of Mithras among them. They form a double line 
reaching to the Gate. Those in front spread out into a circle, 
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leaving only room for one at a time to enter between them. 
The Father of Mithras stands in the Circle, with two priests 
at his side. After a solemn chant has died away, the Hiero- 
phant addresses the Neophytes, who have grouped themselves 
in front of the stage, on both sides, profile to audience, facing 


him.) 


Hierophant. 


Hier. 
Neoph. 
Hier. 


Neoph. 
Hier. 


Neoph. 


Hier. 


Welcome, ye Neophytes, within this Fane, 
This Marvel of the human mind and skill. 
But greater marvels are we now to do: 
We are to make divinities of you. 
But each of you, before he enters, must 
Declare what motives did inspire his choice. 
Yourselves shall be your judges whether ye 
Deserve the struggle for immortal joys. 
Ye Initiators, bring your Neophytes ; 
Conduct them hither, one by one, to me. 
(An Initiator, with a blue robe and mask, leads 
on a youth. ) 
Welcome, my Son! Declare thou unto us, 
What wouldst thou have from us, thy soul’s true 
friends? 
I would have Knowledge of the Gods and men. 
That may’st thou have, if thou have eyes to see. 
Who sent thee here? 
Myself. 
Then take thou heed 
That thou forget not Others as the end and aim 
Of holy living. Tell us what at first 
Aroused thy wish to pass these Mysteries? 
I always read about them; and I thought 
That I would find out for myself their truth. 
What say ye, Priests, shall we admit this man? 
(After a silence, the chief priests having con- 
sulted with the others. ) 
Yea, let him enter in the Mysteries. 
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Hier. 


Neoph. 


Heir. 


Neoph. 


Hier. 


Neoph. 


Hier. 


Neoph. 


Hier. 


Neoph. 


Hier. 
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The Hierophant takes a torch, lights if from 
a brazier, and gives it to the Neophyte.) 
Henceforth thy name among us this shall be: 
Go, Stephanas! And victory be thine! 





The second Neophyte comes on, a woman. 
Welcome, my Daughter! Tell thou unto us 
What thou wouldst have from us, thy soul’s true 

friends? 

I crave from you the pow’r to make my way. 

That may’st thou have, if that thy way be right. 

Therefore, which is the way of thy desires? 

I would have pow’r to charm and fascinate. 

That might’st thou have, if those that thou wouldst 
charm 

And fascinate, were holy, wise, and good. 

Who are they thou wouldst charm and fascinate? 

Him who just now went on. Refuse me not! 

I am sincere; make any sacrifice— 

Nay, life itself, to gain my weary end. 

I will be faithful; do you do with me 

Whate’er you please; but let me also go. 

My Child, thou knowest not that which thou wish’st. 

Hast thou reflected that thy lover will 

Have changed in passing through the Mysteries? 

Then I would also change. I will fulfill 

The least of stipulations that ye make, 

But let me pass, and I will do your will. 

Who sent thee here? 

*Twas him: he said to me 

“I go—farewell! Unless thou, too, wilt come.” 

And then I thought that if he went, I, too, 

Would make th’ attempt—if me he should forget 

I would be also changed, forgetting him. 

No doubt I know aot what I ask from you. 

But can I offer more than all my life? ) 

What say ye, Priests? Shall we admit this child? 
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Priests. 


Hier. 
Neoph. 
Hier. 


Hier. 
Neoph. 
Hier. 


Neoph. 
Hier. 


Neoph. 
Hier. 


Priests. 
Hier. 


Hier. 


Neoph. 


Hier. 
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Yea, let her enter in the Mysteries ; 

If so her love for him be greater than 

Her love for her own safety and her wealth, 
She shall not see him any more until 

She have become incapable of ill. 

Thou hearest, Daughter; is it so with thee? 
"Tis so, and shall be so with me, henceforth. 
(handing her a lighted torch) 

Henceforth thy name among us this shall be: 
Eunike. Go in, and victory be thine! 





The third Neophyte comes on, a woman. 
Welcome, my Daughter! Tell thou unto us, 
What thou wouldst have from us, thy soul’s true 

friends? 

I crave from you all that you have to give. 
Thou knowest not, my Daughter, what thou ask’st. 
Who sent thee here? 

My Mother sent me here. 

Then tell us what at first aroused thy wish 

For Initiation in the Mysteries? 

To be like Mother—she has entered here. 

What say ye, Priests? Shall we admit this girl? 
Yea, let her enter in the Mysteries. 

(giving her a lighted torch) 

Enter among us for your Mother’s sake. 
Henceforth thy name among us this shall be: 
Euboule. Go, and victory be thine! 








(Another woman comes forward. ) 

Welcome, my Daughter! Tell thou unto us, 

What wouldst thou have from us, thy soul’s true 
friends? 

[ would have comfort for my many griefs; 

[ am heart broken: all my folks are dead. 

Thou shalt have comfort, if thou love the Lord. 
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Neoph. 
Hier. 
Neoph. 
Hier. 
Neoph. 
Hier. 


Priests. 


Hier. 


Hier. 


Neoph. 
Hier. 


Neoph. 


Hier. 


Neoph. 
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So very precious is our human love, 

The Gods reject it not, e’en second-hand, 

If thou wilt give to Them thy heart entire. 

Wilt thou do that? 

I will. 

Who sent thee here? 

The priest who burned the bodies of my dead. 
Then tell us what, at first, aroused thy wish 

For Initiation in the Mysteries? 

My husband had been initiated once; 

And lo, he grew so gentle, that I thought 

The Gods were good—mayhap, they’ll comfort me. 
What say ye, Priests? Shall we admit this child? 
Yea, let her enter in the Mysteries. 

Enter among us then, for love’s own sake. 
(Giving her a lighted torch.) 

Henceforth thy name among us this shall be: 
Trene. Go in, and victory be thine! 





(The fifth Neophyte comes on, a man. ) 
Welcome, my Son! Declare thou unto us 
What wouldst thou have from us, thy soul’s true 

friends? 
I would have facts-—I’m weary of belief. 
My Son, the very facts are in thyself : 
Thou hadst them with thee, even in the world. 
But we may help thee them to understand. 
Who sent thee here? 
The Sophists really did. 
They claimed so much, so very little gave, 
That I grew weary of them; and I came. 
Now tell me what, at first, aroused thy wish 
For initiation in the Mysteries? 
I always looked for facts—at first, they were 
The Physical; the Mental next; and now, 
I seek the facts of Immortality. 
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Hier. 
Neoph. 


Hier. 


Neoph. 
Hier. 


Neoph. 
Hier. 


Hier. 


Neoph. 


Hier. 
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What say ye, Priests? Shall we admit this man? 

Not till he pays the sum to Hiero 

He owes to him: nor till he frees the slave 

He lamed for life, in anger, when a boy. 

And what have you to say to this, my son? 

I do not owe it him: we are at law; 

And for the slave, I give him all he needs. 

My Son, go back into the outer World. 

It may be true that money is thine own, 

But settle with him ere thou come again. 

Before the Altar leave thy gift until 

All claims are settled; even if thou must 

Pay that thou owest not, it will pay thee 

To purchase peace of soul to enter here. 

And that thy slave—supposing thou shouldst die, 

What would become of him? Might he be sold? 

He might—I never thought of that before. 

Give him his liberty, and wealth enough 

To be protected from the lash of Chance; 

Then, come again, next year. 

What, not till then? 

But once a year the Gods here come to earth. 

Next year, my son, next year—not now! Farewell. 

(The Neophyte is put out from a postern gate by 

two attendants, his eyes bandaged. The Hierarch 
thus instructs the attendants) : 

Put him to sleep, and let him wake alone 

Within the public park, to-morrow noon. 





(The sixth Neophyte comes on, a man who has 
only one arm, the left.) 
Welcome, my Son! Declare thou unto us, 
What wouldst thou have from us, thy soul’s true 
friends? 
I would have help—from Gods, or you. 
What kind desirest thou? 











Neoph. 


Hier. 
Neoph. 


Hier. 


Neoph. 


Hier. 
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All kinds—whate’er ye give. 

Ye who are wise and good, maybe ye know 
What help is best for me: I do not know. 
Maybe the Gods will tell ye what to give. 
Who sent thee here? 

My Master did—for I, 

I am a slave; and since my accident 

I could not work and earn; and then he thought 
I could earn money as philosopher 

If I should be initiated here. 

I beg your pardon, Masters: ‘twas not I 
Who prized the Mysteries at so much cash. 
I told him ye would kill me for this sin. 
He answered, that he would be rid of me. 
And so I came, and pray you pity me. 


We do: and the whole Brotherhood do too, 
And we shall do that which the Gods demand: 
Thou never shalt return into the World. 

But first, we must find out if thou desire 

The Spiritual Truth; for only those 

Who seek to it, may enter in our midst. 


What shall I say? What time have slaves for Truth? 
I lied as little as I ever could; 

And when my master made me lie to men, 

Within my soul I prayed, the Gods would see 

And judge me for it: for I ever hoped 

To do the right, and follow justice out. 

No doubt They now will punish me for it; 

And oh—he made me steal, by starving me. 

There, now you know my sins. Who has not wished 
To live an upright, sane, and balanced life? 

At times, I prayed the Gods would hear my cries; 

But I could never buy a taper e’en 

To put upon their altar. Would they hear? 

Perhaps they will!—oh, if they would! Will they? 
My Son, the best of us are full of faults; 
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Hier. 
Priests. 


Hier. 


Hier. 


Neoph. 
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Perhaps had we to fight for honesty 

As thou hast had to fight, we had done worse. 
I did not ask thee this; what I asked was: 
Dost thou desire the Sacred Mysteries? 

The which if thou desire, thou may’st have, 
But may’st not have without this same desire. 
E’en wert thou Croesus, or an emperor. 

I do desire them, most earnestly. 

What say ye, Priests? Shall we admit this child? 
Yea, let him enter in the Mysteries ; 

He shall behold what many shall not see. 
This is thy torch, my Son: now keep it lit. 
Henceforth thy name among us this shall be: 
Nicanor. Go, and victory be thine. 





(The seventh Neophyte, a woman. ) 
Welcome, my Daughter! Tell thou unto us, 
What wouldst thou have from us, thy soul’s true 

friends? 

I would have strength to do my duties well. 

I am a wife, have seven children too. 

My husband drinks—yet I have paid our debts. 
I sew and wash, and kept him from the block. 
I try to serve them all: by head grows faint, 
And the physicians told me I must go 

Away from home, if [ should not break down. 
And so I came to gain the strength of soul 
To go on fighting poverty, until 

The children grow, and take care of themselves. 
Oh, this I prayed the Gods since I was bride, 

I never should be forced to sell a child 

In slavery; and so far have we come: 

God give me life and strength till all be done. 
I crave to know how best to fight the drink 

My husband falls in. when he is away. 
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Hier. 
Neoph. 
Hier. 


Neoph. 


Hier. 
Priests. 


Hier. 


Hier. 


Neoph. 
Hier. 


Neoph. 
Hier. 
Neoph. 
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Oh, give me strength and wisdom from on high! 
I knew the Gods were good to those who came, 
And I seek help from none but from Their hands. 
Who sent thee here? 

I told it thee, myself. 

Now tell me what at first aroused thy wish 

For Initiation in the Mysteries? 

"Twas when I was a little girl: I heard 

My brother tell us of the Temples here, 

And often did I pray the time might come 
When I, though woman, might behold the Gods. 
Alas, I now am old and worn—too weak 

To do aught more than worship, and to pray. 
My life is grey with work, and fear, and care; 
I would not blame the Gods if they refuse 

A votaress so ugly and so mean; 

And yet, no doubt, they know a mother’s cares. 
What say ye, Priests? Shall she admitted be? 
Yea, let her enter in the Mysteries: 

For Mothers the Paternal Deities 

Will care. 

Come in, and guard thou well this torch. 
Henceforth, amongst us this thy name shall be: 
Arete. Go, and victory be thine. 





(The eighth Neophyte, an exquisitely dressed 

man. ) 

Welcome, my Son! Declare thou unto us, 

What thou wouldst have from us, thy soul’s true 
friends? 

Whatever ye may have to give to me. 

I asked thee, Son, what thou desir’dst of us: 

Each man receives the special gift he craves. 

I came for initiation, like the rest. 

Then thou dost not desire some special gift ? 

I think I have all that the World can give; 





Hier. 
Neoph. 


Hier. 


Neoph. 


Hier. 
Neoph. 


Hier. 


Priests. 
Hier. 
Neoph. 
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What more could I receive from obscure priests? 
Who sent thee here? 

My interest in you. 

I’ve visited the Temples everywhere, 

And left rich gifts to keep the worship up. 

In vain, my Son, thou laborest for them, 

In vain thou visitest the various Shrines, 

And thinkest what thou may’st do for them; 

Far rather look for what thou may’st receive. 
Now tell me what at first aroused thy wish 

For Initiation in the Mysteries? 

I do not know— if not to visit them, 

And all their shattered Temples to rebuild— 

To have priests pray for me, so that my name 
Might be continued after I am dead. 

Hast thou e’er heard of Truth? Desir’st thou it? 
Most certainly, or I had not come here. 

I would be glad to get what Truth ye have; 

But when your Temples shall have been rebuilt. . 
Now leave the Temples, and confine thyself 
Unto the issues of thy own weak soul. 

Art thou of those who talk of it at times, 

Of Principle, of Righteousness, of Truth, 

As if they were something subsidiary 

Unto the glorifying of Thyself? 

What think ye, Priests? Shall we admit this man 
Unto the worship of our Mysteries? 

Not yet! Probation must he undergo. 

Thou hearest what they say :—Probation first. 

I did not hear correctly what ye said. 

Probation? Me! Who visit all the globe, 

The friend of Governors—e’en Emperors? 

And ye admit a slave and cripple, too, 

And me, the gentleman, ye would “probate” ? 
Me, who have promised to rebuild your shrine? 
Impossible. 
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My Son, refrain thyself. 

Thyself hast ratified the Priests’ decree. 

When thou hast learn’d the lesson thou’lt be taught 
Within the Schoolroom of the Neophytes, 
The lesson of Supremacy of Truth, 

The primacy of Principle and Right, 

O’er all Considerations possible, | 

Then may’st thou come again into this Hall, 
And may’st receive from me thy lighted torch. 
Next year! till then, farewell, my wayward Son. 
This serves me right, for lowering myself 

Unto these priests of questionable fame! 

I will not stay a year—I will go home, 

And never more demean myself to them. 

My Son, thy bitterness will do thee harm, 

Far more than us. Why not accept defeat 

In the same spirit it is forced on thee, 

The keeping of a worthy standard here, 

That thou may’st learn a noble attitude? 

Be humble! Learn! And come again to us, 
And thou shalt find thy year’s delay a gain. 
Among us here there is no rivalry: 

We love the erring most, and honour most 
Those who were great enough to understand 
Their imperfections, and who set to work 

To turn a weakness into source of Strength. 
My Son, I know thee rich in this world’s goods, 
And though the Temples moulder in decay, 
Until thou comest humbly for the Truth, 

Not one sesterce will we accept from thee, 
Whose soul is starving in thy worldly cares. 
Behold, my Son, I will be generous, 

And will make use, for thee, of thy best self. 
Dost thou desire to help us? 

Certainly. 
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Then, not to save thyself, but just for this, 
To give us help, pray alter thine own self, 
Enable us to accept a gift from thee— 
For we receive no gifts but from our own. 
My Son, return not to thy worldly life; 
Stay in the outer Temples for this year, 
And make thee worthy of thy better self. 
Thou wilt remain ? 
I will, O Hierophant,— 
For thou hast conquered me by wisdom’s love, 
And I am proud to have been overcome 
By thee. I will remain, and fit myself . 
To be of real service unto thee. | 
Farewell! 

(With tears in his eyes. Priests conduct him out 

by door to Right.) 


Rt een 
. ee 








(The ninth Neophyte, a fifteen-year-old girl.) 
Welcome, my Daughter! Tell thou unto us 
What thou wouldst have from us, thy soul’s true 

friends? 
Who sent thee here? What first determined thee 
To seek the initiating Mysteries? 
I cannot tell, nor know who sent me here: 
I dreamed a dream so often, that it seems 
I must have dreamed it first before my birth. 
I see a Star: and then I see a Cross: 
A Pillar in a Temple full of lights ; 
And then I hear a Voice that calls to me. 
I told my mother of it, and at first 
She smiled at me: then later wept at it, 
And she, who never has refused me aught, 
She would not let me come; but in the night 
I dreamed again, and lo, the Star remained 
All day above me, and it led me here. 
Iam achild; oh, show me what it means, 
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For I would never lose that Star from sight. 
Be humble, Daughter! For it is the Gods 
Who sent the Star of Mystery to thee: 

No doubt thou shalt behold what few may see. 
Perchance thou may’st e’en behold in these 
What no one else could see. Go in, my child, 
And if thou seest aught, or hearest aught, 
Do thou instruct us, for we know enough 

To reverence the meek and pure in heart. 
What say ye, Priests, shall we admit her here? 
Yea, let her enter in the Mysteries. 
Henceforth, among us this thy name shall be: 
Sophrosyne! Go, victory be thine. 

Enter amongst us, guard thou well this torch. 





(Julian, the tenth Neophyte, comes up. ) 
Welcome, my Son! Declare thou unto us 
What thou wouldst have from us, thy soul’s true 

friends? 

All that a mortal man may have from ye. 
That may’st thou have indeed, provided thou 
Art all that mortal man could ever be. 

Who sent thee here? 

Aidesios first, who said 

That should I ever initiated be 

I should forever blush to recollect 

That I was satisfied to be mere man. 

Now tell me what at first aroused thy wish 
For Initiation in the Mysteries? 
Chrysantheus and Eusebius sent me on 
From Pergamos to come to Ephesus 

That I might learn from noble Maximus 
Flow to attain unto divinity. 

And he has brought me here to-night to you 
All unexpectedly, to dare th’ attempt. 

What say ye, Priests? Shall we admit this man? 
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Priests. Yea, let him enter in the Mysteries. 


Hier. 


Hier. 


Enter amongst us, guard thou well this torch. 
Henceforth, among us this thy name shall be: 
Helioboulos! Go, victory be thine. 

(All the Neophytes stand around Hiero- 
phant in a half-circle, the priests spreading out 
into an outer half-circle. ) 

My Children, ere you enter in the Gates 

I caution you to guard your torches well. 

Should e’er your flame go out while you are here, 

Ye may remain in gloom perpetually, 

Nor ever find your way unto the light; 

Or long delay may separate you from 

Your sev’n companions who are here to-night. 

Oh, may you Eight return from those deep shades 

From whence there is no possible return 

Except ye earn the victor’s crown of bays. 

May none be missing at the latter day; 

Not one of you be mourned as late, or lost! 

Your flaring torches here suffice to bring 

You through the mazes of the Path ye tread. 

Ye need not fear when ye shall feel alone: 

The Gods are ever present to the pure. 

Behold, you~ Initiators stand near you: 

Them may ye ask for counsel while yet near— 

Later each one of you shall stand alone, 

To earn in his own right the victor’s crown. 

(Suddenly a masked Figure steps up and bars 

the way for the Neophytes toward the Gate at the 
back and cries out in rough tones) : 


The Figure. 


Beware, ye Neophytes! Consider well! 
Beware, I say: the Path is dangerous! 


Jul.-Helioboulos. 


Arete. 


And is that all? Then stand aside! I go. 
The world we leave is also dangerous. 
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Beware, I say! Entrance is not refused, 

But know the risks before ye enter here. 

Ye yet can go back home and be content. 
When you have learnt the Truth, to fail is sin, 
And your own Better Selves your jailors are. 
Never will you permit yourselves again 

To enjoy the blessings that before were yours. 
Physical Sickness will avenge relapse, 

And you yourselves will not permit yourselves 
To leave your Hell until ye have attained. 
Better return, unless your minds are firm. 
Return to home, and wealth, and friends, with health. 
Yet, who 1s willing may make the attempt. 
Are you? 

I dare. I die without the Truth. 

Are you? 

I’ve naught to lose: my love is there. 

Are you? 

I’d be ashamed to go back home. 

Are you? 

God was so good as to deprive 

Me of the last attachment to the world. 

Are you? 

I might as well be slave of God. 

Are you? 

I’ve done my service to the world. 

Are you? 

The Gods suffice for my desires. 

Are you? 


Jul.-Hel. 


Divinity is destiny! 
(The Figure disappears, the Gates open, and the 
priests sing as they all march in.) 
Now will I speak and proclaim to all who have come 
to listen 
Thy praise, Ahura-Mazda, and thine, O Vohu-mano. 
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Asha! I ask that thy grace may appear in the lights 
of Heaven. 





Hear with your ears what is best, perceive with your 
minds what is purest, 

So that each man for himself may, before the great 
doom cometh, 

Choose the Creed he prefers. May the Wise Ones be 
on our side. 





These two Spirits are twins: they made known in 
times that are by-gone 

That good and evil, in thought, and word, and action, 

Rightly decided between them the good; not so the 
evil. 





When these two came together, first of all they created 

He who was kind and good, whose robe was the 
changeless Heaven, 

Chose what was right; these, too, whose works 
pleased Ahura-Mazda. 





They could not rightly discern who erred, and wor- 
shipped the Devas; 

They the Bad Spirit chose, and, having held counsel 
together, 

Turned to Rapine, that so they might make man’s 
life an affliction. 





But to the good came Might; and with Might came 
Wisdom and Virtue; 

Aemaiti herself, the Eternal, gave to their bodies 

Vigor; e’en thou wert enriched by the gifts that she 
scattered, O Mazda. 
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Mazda, the time will come when the crimes of the 
bad shall be punished ; 

Then shall thy power be displayed in fitly rewarding 
the righteous— 

Them that have bound and delivered up falsehood to 
Asha the Truth God. 





Let us then be of those who advance this world and 
improve it, 

O Ahura-Mazda, O Truth-God bliss-conferring! 

let our minds be ever there where Wisdom abideth! 





‘Then indeed shall be seen the fall of pernicious false- 
hood ; 


But in the house where dwell Vohu-mano, Mazda 
and Asha, 


Beautiful house!—Shall be gathered forever such as 
are worthy. 





O Men, if you but cling to the precepts Mazda has 
given, 

Precepts, which to the Bad are a torment, but joy to 
the righteous, 

Then shall you one day find yourselves victorious 
through them. 
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(Continued. ) 
TEXT. 


5. When the Supreme Spirit (Parabrahma) is merged in 
the causal Bliss-form Power (ananda ripa Sakti) in the peace- 
ful condition known as sleep (sushupti), it is called the Su- 
premely Blissful (Paramananda). 

When the Supremely Blissful (Paramanada) moves out 
of the restful state and becomes united with the Life-form 
Power (Cit riipa Sakti), in the partially wakeful state known 
as dream (svapna), He is the Life of all life, and is then 
called the Fulfilled (Paripirana). 

When the Fulfilled (Paripirana) is in union with the 
Truth-form Power (sat riipa Sakti), and is in the all-pervading 
condition known as wakefulness (jagrat), He is called the 
Supreme (Para). 

COM MENTARY. 
Having explained the nature of the three 4tma gunas, or 
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pure spiritual Powers, sat, cit and ananda, (or tamas, rajas and 
sattva), the author proceeds to describe the three states of the 
Supreme Spirit arising from Its union with each of the three 
Powers. He speaks of Its sleep, partial wakefulness, and fully 
awakened states. 

A consideration of the states of the human spirit (the 
spirit in the human body) as a semblance of God, will solve 
some of the difficulties of this text. 

Man’s worldly existence is summed up in three states: the 
deep sleep state, the partially wakeful state, and the fully awak- 
ened state. It is the spirit in the body (not the body, which 
is the tabernacle of the spirit) that experiences these three 
states. The Brihadaranyaka Upanishad states that “even as a 
fish moves in water from one bank of a river to the other, so 
the atma passes from the first to the second state, and from 
that to the third state, in the series of three states known as 
wakefulness, partial wakefulness, and sleep.” * 

When completely obscured by darkness (avidya) the spirit 
is said to be in deep or dreamless sleep. 

When it moves out of that state and enters into union with 
the faculty of thought, but does not resume its connection with 
the senses and reason, it perceives. In this “partially wakeful” 
state, are the creations of the faculty of thought. It is then 
said to be dreaming. In the dream state, it has been well said, 
there is nothing real; no chariots, horses or roads; no happi- 
ness or sorrow; no tanks, rivers or oceans; no ships, market- 
places or other phenomena. But the mind creates all, and out 
of mind-stuff, “by means of matra’s or measures of experience 
had wakeful moments.”* 

There are other occasions in which mind-stuff, or pure 
fancy, holds sway over the spirit in a similar state of partial 
wakefulness, namely, when a person is in a revery, or is re- 
viving his recollection of a dream, or building up a story that 
never happened, or otherwise indulging in thoughts which re- 
late to possibilities and impossibilities. Dreams and vain im- 


* Brid. Upan’d IV, 3, ro. 
* Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, IV, 3, 109. 
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aginings of all kinds are incidents of partial wakefulness of 
the spirit, for in the third state of complete wakefulness the 
spirit, guided by the senses and reason, distinguishes facts from 
fictions and lives in the world of what is called realities. 

These three states represent the experiences of the spirit in 
the worldly plane (a-jnana bhumi), in the plane of un-godli- 
ness, for sense life, or the state of being alive to the play of the 
senses and all their impressions, is not helpful to spiritual life, 
which needs introspection as well as withdrawal from objects of 
sense. 

The experiences of the spirit in the plane of Godliness 
(jnana bhumi), are very different from its experiences in the 
plane of un-godliness. When depleted of ungodliness or world- 
liness, the spirit forsakes thoughts relating to things corporeal 
and assiduously cultivates belief in things spiritual. By vari- 
ous exercises it harmonizes the differentiations suggested by 
individual existences, and so by degrees discerns the spiritual 
substrate upon which all phenomena present themselves. At 
last it sleeps the Sleep of Light (jnana sushupti), the opposite 
pole of the sleep of darkness (a-jnana sushupti), in which the 
natural or sensuous man finds much comfort. 

The Sleep of Light, known to the sanctified in spirit as the 
result of the highest culture of humanity, is the Peace that 
passeth all thought *—the love that knows no height or depth, 
length or breadth. The Peacefulness of Love, experienced by 
the spirit of Luminous Rest (jnana sushupti), is so infinite and 
full that there is no agitation, or divided knowledge, or indi- 
vidual existence, in it. 

The term self-consciousness is not applicable to this state, 
because “self’’ necessarily implies a second, if not a third. 
Neither is it possible to speak of this state as “consciousness” 
in the ordinary sense of the term, for consciousness also, as 
commonly used, means a knowledge of oneself or something 
else. Since in the supremely pacific state neither self nor any- 
thing else is predominant, the Sages of India are agreed in 





* Philippians, IV, 7. 
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calling it sleep—not sleep in darkness, but sleep in Light— 
jnana sushupti as opposed to a-jnana sushupti. In this state 
of Luminous Rest, where one is in indivisible fellowship with 
the Supremely Blissful, the state of the Pure Infinite Spirit 
before evolution began, as well as after evolution is rolled up 
is revealed. Hence the words of the author that when the 
Supreme Spirit is merged into the Bliss-form Power It is peace- 
ful or asleep. | 

On the Supremely Blissful stirring from His sleep or 
Luminous Rest, and getting into union with the Life-form 
Power (Cit riipa sakti), He is ready to become the author of 
all activities and is therefore called the Fulfilled (Paripiirana), 
or the Perfect—perfect for creation and maintenance. 

When the Perfect passes from the activities of evolution to 
those of disintegration, He is called the Supreme (Para), 
because everything succumbs to Him. 

The author speaks of the sleep or rest in which the Supreme- 
ly Blissful is, when in union with the Bliss-form Power,, as 
“causal,” inasmuch as the creating and maintaining activities 
of the Fulfilled, and the disintegrating activities of the Supreme 
Being (5), are produced in succession from the rest of the 
Supremely Blissful, even as the activities of the dream and 
wakeful states come naturally after the deep sleep. In Sec- 
tion 3, it was explained that when Pure Spiritual Being is 
wholly pervaded by Power, Its name is the Supreme Spiritual 
Being (Parabrahma). In Section 4, the different kinds of 
Powers, and the order of pervasion on the part of such powers 
having been stated, the title “Supreme” is again used by way of 
emphasis as belonging to the perfect Being when engaged in 
the work of in-volving what had been e-volved, in the work of 
“destroying” what had been “built up.” 

TEXT. 

6. Like the lustrous layer in the shell of the pearl oyster 
there appeared in the Fulfilled, called the True-Illumining- 
Peace (Saccidananda), a power known as the World-rudiment 
(mila prakriti), in which inhere the three changeful phases 
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known as light (sattva guna), desire (rajas guna), and dark- 
ness (tamas guna). 
COM MENTARY. 

The Perfect Being, when in union with the powers called 
truth, life, and bliss, is called Saccidananda Brahma, or the 
Infinite Spirit who is as well true (sat), and peaceful 
(ananda), as He is the Life of all life (cit). He is wholly 
unlike the worldly-minded, who are un-true and rest-less, and 
know nothing of their real selves, nor of others who are 
brought into relation with them, nor of the world in which 
they live. Instead of being sa¢¢idananda they are anrita jada 
duhkha. The Supreme Spirit is sat, true, unchangeable. He 
is ¢it, self-luminous, knowing Himself and all things of His 
own knowledge, without learning of them from any other 
being as man has to do. He is the teacher, informer and 
moulding power of the universe. He is also Gnanda, peaceful, 
blissful. But the worldly-minded are anrita, liable to the 
changes called birth, growth, and death. Being never the 
same they are false (aurita). They are moreover jada, ma- 
terial, corporeal, not intelligent enough to discern of their own 
power between spirit and the body. All their knowledge is 
founded on the delusion that the spirit is the body (jada), or 
the body is the spirit, or that there is no such thing as spirit. 
Consequently, they are given to duhkha (sorrow). Knowing 
not the truths that the spirit is eternal: that it is never born 
nor ever dies, but that only the body undergoes those changes ; 
that spirit can never be injured by any kind of weapon, or by 
fire or water; that all spirits are the children of God and are 
invested with bodies and sent into the world in order that the 
taint of worldliness in them may be purged out, they enter- 
tain grievously mistaken ideas as to “I’’ and “mine,” and as 
to the relations of family life and citizenship, insult and in- 
jury, what must be done and what must not be done, what is 
worthy of attainment and what is not and the like, and reap 
the miseries that accrue from falsely founded notions. 


(Jo be Continued.) 
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PLATO ON EDUCATION.* 
ALKIBIADES. I. 


PART I. 
( Concluded.) 


To this Alkibiades answers that it often seems easy and 
often very difficult. Then Sokrates proceeds to indicate what 
the true knowing is. As the tools of the craftsmen are distinct 
from himself, so the body is ruled by the soul that animates it. 
The persons who are discoursing are holding intercourse of 
soul with soul. ‘“‘He then, who enjoins a person to know him- 
self, orders us to recognize a soul.”’ 

In the matter of discipline, therefore, the person who knows 
only the things that belong to the body, knows the things 
belonging to himself but not himself. He also who takes care 
of his body, takes care of what belongs to him, but not of him- 
self; and he who takes care of property takes care of what 
is still more remote. So he who admires the body of Alki- 
biades would not be in love with the individual, and when it 
ceases to bloom he will go away; but he that admires the soul 
does not go away, so long as the soul goes on to what is better. 
Thus now that which belonged to Alkibiades, the body which 
others admired was ceasing to bloom, but he himself was be- 
ginning to be in flower; and therefore, unless he should be 
spoiled by the Athenian mob, Sokrates would not desert him. 

The dialogue proceeds to the analogy of mirrors. A person 
will see his likeness in a mirror, as the eye of one person sees 
its own likeness in the eye of another. The soul must in like 
manner look at soul, and especially at that region of the soul 
where wisdom is inherent, and to that something to which the 
soul is like. This something, about which knowledge and in- 
telligence are conversant, resembles Divinity itself. The indi- 
vidual looking at it and recognizing all that is divine, both 

* Owing to many engagements, the editor was obliged to leave the city before seeing 
the final proofs of the last issue of ‘‘ The Word,’’ and the printer failed to include the 


following pages to complete the article on ‘‘ Alkibiades.’’ 
We trust that its appearance in the present number may rectify this mistake.—Ed. 
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of mind and spirit and intelligence, would thus know himself 
the most. Looking at the Deity, we make use of him as the 
most perfect mirror, and thus we may see and know our very 
selves. 

Sokrates then applies these conclusions to his disciple. As 
the young man eagerly desired to be a statesman, he points 
out that he must know himself and the things which belong to 
him, and after that the things which belong to others. If he 
would manage affairs rightly and well, he must impart virtue 
to the citizens. But in order to be able to do this he must pos- 
cess it himself. “You must not,” says he, “you must not 
procure for yourself or for the commonwealth, the power and 
dominion to do what you please, but justice and sagacity. For 
by acting justly and wisely, both you and the commonwealth 
will act in a manner pleasing to the Deity, and by looking at 
and contemplating Divinity, you will behold and know what is 
good to yourself, and acting thus you will be happy.”’ 

In this admirable dialogue is presented what may be de- 
nominated a bird’s eye view of our relations to Divinity, our- 
selves, and our fellow-beings. In the personality of Sokrates, 
man is represented in his higher aspect, as in immediate com- 
munion with the superior world, doing spontaneously what is 
right and knowing what is best, only checked whenever he 
thought to do what was not best. In Alkibiades we perceive 
the human character on a lower plane; heedless and inexperi- 
enced, yet aspiring to the highest authority, and ready to rush, 
as indeed the real Alkibiades actually did, into those very 
courses of action which proved his ruin. In their conversation, 
Sokrates leads him to a view of his own ignorance of every- 
thing that he ought to know, and his absolute unfitness. He 
then leads him on to a conception of the true remedy for it all, 
self-knowledge, which includes the Knowing of Divinity and of 
our duties to others. Every one has his own proper field of 
activity, and way of regarding facts, and within him is the 


criterion by which he may test all. The Delphic inscription 
involves all that we can ever learn. 
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SOKRATES AND HIS DAEMON. 
THEAGES. 
By ALEXANDER WILDER, M.D. 


Part II. 


*“* It will yet be proved, at some future time, I know not where or when, that the hu- 
man soul even in this life, is indissolubly united with all non-material entities in the 
world of spiritual essences, that the soul alternately acts in the realm of spirit, and receives 
from that realm influences, of which man however is unaware, as iong as everything is 
right with him,.’’°—EMANUEL KANT. 


DO not venture to give an opinion as to the genuineness of 

the Dialogue known by the title of Theages. The author- 
ity of Thrasyllos, Diogenes, Plutarch and others has been 
considered ample, though later writers of eminence are of dif- 
ferent opinion, for which they offer plausible reasons. It was 
frequently a practice anciently for writers through diffidence, 
or for other reasons, to ascribe their literary productions to 
some more distinguished person, and this dialogue may pos- 
sibly be an instance of such a procedure. Nevertheless it is 
of importance as itself relating to a subject of vital interest. 

Demodokos, a distinguished citizen of Athens* is repre- 





*Demodokos had served the republic with great credit “during the 
vicissitudes of the Peloponesian war. After affairs were settled, he, like 
his ancestors before him, retired from public life and spent the remainder 
of his years on his estate in the country, where he had leisure to educate 
his son. Theages, however, was of a restless disposition, and as at that 
time young men with moderate learning were prone to imagine themselves 
able to make figures in the commonwealth, he, too, caught the general 
infection. But unlike Alkibiades he was conscious of his incomplete 
knowledge, and desired to become fitted for the part which he was am- 
bitious to perform. At this time Sokrates was about sixty years old. 
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sented as having come with his son Theages to Sokrates for 
counsel in regard to the young man’s education. Theages has 
been already instructed in the common branches of learning, 
but like Alkibiades, he is ambitious to take part in public af- 
fairs. Unlike that individual, however, he is conscious of his 
want of preparation for such a career, and he has been eager 
for instruction which should enable him to become qualified. 
The father has checked him till his importunity was uncon- 
trollable, and now that Sokrates has become an educator, 
Theages is brought to him for advice in the matter. 

Sokrates begins accordingly by a compliment to his beau- 
tiful name which denotes a divine leading. He then interro- 
gates him carefully in regard to the various callings and the 
peculiar wisdom required for each of them. The young man 
disclaims all desire in relation to them, but wishes to possess 
the wisdom which would enable him to govern. 

“Ah,” exclaims Sokrates, “you desire to tyrannize over 
us.” To this he assents. Sokrates remonstrates with the 
father for not having sent his son to some accomplished in- 
structor, where by associating with such a person the young 
man might be fitted to “become a wise tyrant.” 

In ancient times the terms “despot” and “tyrant” were 
used to designate a ruler who came from the ranks of the 
people, and did not belong to a hereditary or sacerdotal family. 
So far from being a harsh or cruel ruler, any more than a 
sovereign of the privileged class, he was more frequently a 
wise and public-spirited manager of affairs. 

Theages, however, upon being further questioned protests 
that he was not wishing to rule everybody, or even a greater 
number, or to exercise power which should be acquired and 
sustained by violence, but only to govern by consent of the 
citizens, as had been done by Themistokles, Perikles, and 
Kimon.* Upon this Sokrates asks him whether he thought 





* Aristophanes has called attention to this ambition as common with 
young men of that time to hasten to take part in matters of state. 
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that by resorting to those who had skill and experience in 
public affairs, he may become wise and fitted for governing, 
or whether he hoped by associating with others, and not with 
such as these, to be able to gain the knowledge and ability 
which he so much desired. 

“I have heard,” the young man replies, “that you have 
yourself declared that the sons of the statesmen to whom you 
refer were in no respect superior to the sons of shoemakers, 
and you appear to have spoken truly. It would be foolish for 
me to think that any of these could impart his skill and sagacity 
to me when he was not able to communicate it to his own 
son.” 

Sokrates proposes that Theages shail be placed with any 
person whom he may choose, who is expert in statecraft and 
general knowledge of affairs; upon which the young man 
answers that he himself is such a man, and entreats him to 
become preceptor. “If you are willing, it is enough,” he adds; 
“and then I will seek no other.” 

The father joins eagerly in the request. Sokrates pleads 
that Demodokes himself is better qualified than he, being older, 
having held many public offices, the greatest in Athens, and 
being honored and revered by his fellow-citizens. There were 
likewise other teachers like Prodikos, Gorgias, and Polos of 
Agrigentum, whom it would be more reasonable to select. 
“For,” says he, “I know none of that blessed and beautiful 
learning, although I wish I did.” 

Nevertheless Theages will accept no such denial. There 
was a peculiar influence with Sokrates, he had observed, which 
had operated vastly to the benefit of those who had been in 
his society. “For I know some of the same age with myself, 
and others a little older,” the young man remarks, “who, be- 
fore they associated with him, were utterly worthless; but 
when they had been with him, they appeared in a very little 
time to be superior to everybody to whom they had before 
been inferior. If you consent to my wish,” he adds, “T shall 
be able to become as they are.” 
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Upon being further questioned Theages protests that he 
was not ambitious to rule over everybody, or even over a 
majority, or to exercise power by violence, but only to gov- 
ern by consent of the citizens, as Themistokles, Perikles, and 
Kimon had ruled. Sokrates then asks him whether by resort- 
ing to those who had ability and experience in public affairs 
he thought to become wise and fitted for this purpose, or 
whether by associating with others and not with these, he 
hoped to gain the knowledge and sagacity which he so much 
desired. 

To this question Theages makes answer: “I have heard 
that you have declared that the sons of the statesmen whom 
you have named were in no respect superior to the sons of 
shoemakers, and you appear to me to have spoken truly. It 
would be folly for me to think that any of these men could 
impart his skill and wisdom to me when he was not able to 
do it to his own son.” 

Sokrates next proposes that the young man shall be placed 
with any one whom he choose who should be experienced in 
statecraft and general knowledge. The young man breaks 
him off with the entreaty that he should himself become the 
preceptor. “If you are willing,” he declares, “it is enough. I 
will then seek no one else.” 

Sokrates no longer remonstrates. “You are not conscious 
how this is the case,” he replies. “By the divine allotment 
there is a demonian guide that has attended me, beginning 
from my childhood. This is a Voice, which, when it is per- 
ceived, always signifies to me that I shall abandon what I am 
about to do; but it never impels me to anything. And if any 
of my friends proposes anything to me and the voice is heard, 
it is for the purpose of dissuading me from that very thing.” 

Several examples have been given of this peculiar inter- 
position. It had deterred Sokrates from engaging actively in 
politics, and thereby preserved him from the dangers which 
he would surely have incurred during the tumultuous period 
after the conquest of Athens in the Peloponnesian war. When 
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Charmides, a kinsman of Plato, told him of a purpose to take 
part in the foot-race at the Nemean games, Sokrates at once 
perceived the voice and endeavored to dissuade him from the 
contest. But he insisted that he would prove the monitor to 
be untrustworthy, and the result was signally unfortunate. 
Again, when the Athenians were induced by Alkibiades and 
others, with the approval of the diviners and their oracles, to 
send the army into Sicily, the voice warned Sokrates against 
the fatal expedition. Last of all, when Melitos and his asso- 
ciates brought their accusations against him and demanded 
that death should be inflicted, he twice attempted to prepare 
a reply and was restrained. 

There are periods in the life of every one of us, neverthe- 
less, when we desire to obtain some suggestion which shall 
enable or facilitate the forming of a right judgment, or the 
adopting of a purpose which shall be really wise. That is a 
superficial judgment which declaims about credulity and 
superstition, and there is actually no good reason for impugn- 
ing the mental character of the individual, because he some- 
times looks beyond his own limited powers to be guided from 
a higher source. If we approve of the course of the young 
and inexperienced when they seek advice from those who are 
older and more intelligent, the same reasoning will justify 
us in going further, and asking at the very source of Wisdom 
itself. We are not precluded from learning anything that it 
is possible or wholesome for us to know, and it may not be 
presumed that we shall ever be able to measure our own ability 
or that which is superior to us. Yet an intelligent conception 
may be gained of the facts which underlie our being and we 
may hope to ascertain somewhat of the arcane principles by 
which our actions are directed. It is to be borne in mind that 
no faculty is possessed by one individual and withheld from 
another. The superiority of any one individual is only in 
degree, and whatever has been attained or accomplished by 
one can likewise be acquired and achieved by another. It is 
the right of every person to exercise his mental faculties to 
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the utmost, and to cast aside whatever restrictions may be 
placed upon thought. Nay, more; there can be no important 
progress in a divine life except this freedom shall be exer- 
cised. Every individual must make the path for his own feet, 
and it behooves that this be done intelligently and conscien- 
tiously. 

It was propounded by Lyell, the geologist, that there have 
been no catastrophes or marvelous changes in the physical 
condition of the earth, but simply a steady progress from cen- 
tury to century, and from age to age. By an analogous prin- 
ciple, the human soul undergoes no catastrophes or wonderful 
transformations, but moves forward in its career toward the 
Infinite. Being the subject of volition, passion, and moral 
activity, it may so approximate the Divine as to receive there- 
from a certain quickening of its perceptions. As evolution 
in the realm of Nature is the bringing into phenomenal life of 
a potency which has been first involved, so the soul may ex- 
hibit powers which it has derived from the superior region, 
and it may be further affirmed with confidence that it is capable 
of direct inspiration, as well as of the enlarging of its faculties 
by communion with the source of its existence. Nor is this 
any abnormal condition, but one which is incident to our 
spiritual being; it is not the establishing of a special relation 
with Deity outside of us, but rather the bringing into mani- 
festation of divinity within us. 

Sokrates, however, regarded it as a sort of impiety to 
resort to divination and oracles on common occasions, when 
we have the means to decide for ourselves. The superior 
beings, he believed, were ever ready to communicate sugges- 
tions and knowledge to those whose desire and care have been 
to do right. He also regarded all skill and sagacity as emanat- 
ing from them, and esteemed those who attributed their suc- 
cesses to their own shrewdness as being in a manner insane. 

Apuleius has, however, explained this a little more specifi- 
cally. Sokrates, he remarks, was himself a man exceedingly 
perfect and prompt to the performing of all requisite duties, 
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and was not in need of any manifest suggestion to direct him, 
although he might occasionally require to be forbidden when 
some danger happened to lurk in any of his undertakings. 

At that ancient time the practice of resorting to seers and 
divination was universal. Ii is recorded that even when 
Samuel the prophet was the judge or president of the Israelit- 
ish tribes, he was also consulted as a seer about the finding 
of animals astray. The King of Babylon, when he had set 
out on a military expedition, made use of augury. He took his 
position at the parting of the ways, one of which led to the 
metropolis of the Ammonites in the Perzea, and the other to 
the Judzean capital. “He shuffled his arrows, he consulted the 
teraphim, he looked into the liver. In his right hand was the 
divination of Jerusalem.” * The Hebrew Rabbis also made 
account of the bath Kél or inner voice. This was noted when 
hearing some casual utterance, or on the occasion of some 
spectacle or occurrence, by which a peculiar impression was 
made upon the mind. 

The monitor of Sokrates was distinct from all such mani- 
festations. He describes it to Phedros: “When I was about 
to cross the stream the divine signal was given me, and I 
seemed to hear a voice from this very spot, which indicated 
that I had been guilty of some impiety. Now, I am myself a 
diviner, though not a very good one, but good enough for 
myself. The soul is itself prophetic, and mine was disturb- 
ing me because I was receiving honor from men, but offending 
the gods.” 

Apuleius remarks that Sokrates had declared that a sign 
had been presented, and he was of opinion that Sokrates had 
perceived the indications of the demon with the eyes as well 
as with the ears. He supposes accordingly that the form of 
the demon may have been beheld. He attempts to give plausi- 
bility to this conjecture by citing a statement of Aristotle, that 
the Pythagoreans were in the habit of expressing great sur- 





* Ezekiel XXI, 22, 23. 
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prise if any one denied ever having seen a demon. He added 
to this the remark that if the power to see a divine form was 
possessed by any one, Sokrates would certainly be such a fa- 
vored individual. 


It is a subject of debate, however, whether the monitor 
was actually a personality. Professor Butler, who takes the 
negative view, calls attention to the fact that nowhere in the 
writings of Plato or Xenophon is it mentioned as a genius 
or demon, but always as a “demonian something, a sign or 
voice.” Certainly it was a spiritual manifestation, to which 
he attributed a source and quality superior to his own reason- 
ing faculty. It was like “the word” described in the book of 
Deuteronomy as being “in the mouth and in the heart.” It 
was neither speech nor volition, but a manifestation superior 
to both. Such a voice is subjective as well as objective. Is it 
spoken in the heart or into the heart? 

To answer this question intelligently requires a vivid con- 
sciousness and preception of both the divine and the human. 
From one point of view the sign and the voice will be 
regarded as proceeding from the individual ; from another 
they are seen to be from above and beyond his common 
faculties. The Delphic inscription, ‘‘ Know thyself,”’ is full 
of significance in this matter; it involves everything that 
we can learn. 

Within the compass of our being are the faculties of in- 
tuition or “pure reason,” understanding, believing, and judg- 
ing. Plato describes the human soul as twofold; of which the 
mortal part, the epithumetic or emotional nature, is immersed 
in the body and allied to the world of sense. The animals 
have likewise passions and sensations similar in quality, and so 
far are upon a common plane of existence. They do not 
seem, however, to be capable of anything like consecutive 
reasoning, or of apprehending higher idea or motive of ac- 
tion. In those respects in which we differ from them we 
are human beings, intellectual, spiritual, and divine. We may 
thus distinguish our higher from our lower nature. The lat- 
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ter is indicated by the sensations of pleasure and physical suffer- 
ing, the former by the perception of right and wrong. Our 
careers in life are distinctly characterized by the influence of 
one over the other. The superior nature is irked, bruised, and 
benumbed when it is held under the control of the qualities that 
are essentially psychic, sensuous, and passional. This condi- 
tion the philosopher has represented under the analogy of a 
cave in which the individual stands with his back toward the 
entrance, and is able to see only the shadows of objects, which 
he accordingly imagines to be the actual realities. This is the 
moral condition which Plato and his disciples have designated 
“ignorance” and denounced as the source of evil. 

But the mind, the spirit, the noétic principle is extolled as 
immortal and incorruptible, having its abode and subsistence 
in the eternal region. This, says Plato, the Deity assigned to 
each individual as a demon. The poet Mznander also de- 
clared: ““The mind is our demon—a divinity placed with every 
one to initiate him into the Mysteries of life, and requiring all 
to be good.”” This enables us to obtain a completer concep- 
tion of the problem. The mind or spirit is that principle of 
our nature which is capable of determining right and wrong. 
Within it is the standard and criterion. As we live in this 
world these may be, as it were, inchoate and undeveloped, but 
the rudimentary principle is there. In the mind are ideals, 
embryonic and requiring to be brought forth into manifesta- 
tion and activity, which are present in all processes of thought. 
By reflection, therefore, and appropriate discipline and experi- 
ence, we may become truly intelligent, able to apprehend the 
good and true. As light is perceived by an organism which 
conveys the impressions to the mental consciousness, so truth 
has the understanding, the reasoning faculty, to receive and 
assimilate it to the interior being, making it a part of us, as 
“bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh.” 

There is but one perfect, infallible truth, and there can be 
no various, discordant, rival truths. Yet it is obvious that no 
two individuals have identical conceptions of the same object 
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or proposition. Their minds are more or less obscured from 
the passions of the soul and corporeal nature, and they view 
truth from a lower moral altitude. Plutarch explains that 
every soul has some portion of reason or spiritual endowment, 
and that without this an individual cannot be man; but that 
so much of every soul as is commingled with flesh and appe- 
tite is changed in quality, and through pain and pleasure be- 
comes blunted in spiritual acumen. Some souls are described 
by him as being utterly mingled and obscured in this manner, 
while others are only partially affected. 

Nevertheless it must be insisted that all who really appre- 
hend the truth, apprehend it alike. That principle within us 
that perceives it is capable of such perceptions because it is 
itself of like nature with that which is perceived. Truth is 
divine, and we know and love it because of the divine prin- 
ciple in us by which it can be perceived and apprehended. 


“Held our eyes no sunny sheen, 
How could sunshine e’er be seen? 
Dwelt no power divine within us, 
How could God’s divineness win us? 


—Goethe. 


Thus we are brought face to face with Divinity, to be in 
communion together as a man holds discourse with a friend. 
In the most interior part of our being is the fountain of the 
superior knowledge, of truth, of all certitude, because there 
we and the Divine are at one. The Supreme Mind must be 
ever self-conscious, knowing the right and all that is good. 
Nature, as proceeding thence, must be good, excellent, 


_ beautiful, like the Divine model. The mind in us, 


the noétic principle, which is from the Supreme Mind, will, 
in a peculiar sense, apprehend that which is exterior to it by 
the light which is within itself, and know all things by their 
likeness or unlikeness to itself. Thus is imparted from the 
Divine source the intuition of that which is good, the divine 
instinct to perceive that which is true. 
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“With respect to the highest and most leading of our 
soul,” Plato declares that “‘we should form the conception that 
the Deity has assigned it to each of us as a demon, or guardian, 
that it has its seat at the summit of the body and raises us 
from earth to our cognate place in heaven, for we are not 
creatures of the earth, but of heaven.”” Plutarch also explains 
it in like manner. “The purer part remains outside of the 
body,” says he; “‘it is not drawn down into it, but floats above 
and touches the extremest part of the individual’s head. Thus 
it is like a cord to hold up and direct the subsiding part so long 
as the soul proves obedient and is not overcome by the fleshly 
appetites.” 


It is apparent, therefore, that the demonian presence that 
attended Sokrates was not any spectral manifestation, but 
rather an impression such as results from a voice, or an ap- 
prehending of certain words, which affected him in a peculiar 
manner. His mental perception being pure and not clouded 
by passion and external matters was apt and ready for impres- 
sion. It was not a voice which he heard with the ears, but 
a signal, the operation of his interior mind, which impressed 
itself upon his consciousness. He himself nevertheless spoke 
of it as not common to others. “I think,” said he, “that it 
has not been with but only one other person, if at all.” 

We may be led to ask if this superior faculty could be- 
come conscious of danger so as to be able to warn him to 
shun it. Evidently, it will seem there must have been some 
mode of intelligence, some spiritual being, not actually identi- 
cal with him, but only in vital sympathy capable of communi- 
cating admonitions. Olympiodoros explains that there are 
several demons allotted to the individual; “fone leads the soul 
to the judges; another that is ministrant to the judges, carry- 
ing into effect their sentence; and a third to which is com- 
mitted the guardianship of the present life.” This is in har- 
mony with the teachings of the Zoroasters that there are 
frohars, the ideal or typical forms of all living beings in 
heaven and earth. They were regarded as psychic essences, 
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and venerated as ancestral and guardian spirits. This doc- 
trine existed in one form or another in all the ancient nations, 
but was specially developed in the Zarathustrian system from 
its earliest beginning. Through the frohars, it was taught, 
the Divine Being upholds the sky, supports the earth, and 
keeps pure and vivific the waters of preéxistent life. Every 
living being has its frohar in which is contained the cause and 
reason of its existence. The human soul coming into this 
world of time and sense has always its guardian, its own law 
or spiritual essence, in the invisible region. In a fragment 
of the Khordah-Avesta of Zoroaster the soul of the upright 
man is described as being met after death by a human figure, 
“the life of his being” and attended to the presence of the 
Supreme Judge. It is apparently more reasonable to suppose 
the demonian intelligences to represent moral qualities. 

Different writers have endeavored to account for the moni- 
tor of Sokrates as not a distinct personality from himself, but 
as being only a divine or demonian entity like a neumen to 
which events beyond our common powers were imputed. 
Professor Cocker describes it as “a divine and supernatural 
something, a warning ‘voice’, a gnomic ‘sign,’ a ‘law of God 
written in the heart,’ which was in all men and which he 
sought to elicit and obey.” Others have insisted, probably 
because it was a restraining and not a prompting influence, 
that the “voice” or “sign” was that of conscience. But con- 
science critically defined implies a joint knowledge with some 
other. In such case the monitor of the philosopher was the 
guardian in attendance upon him. This is in harmony with 
the words of the virgin Lachesis, in the Vision; “The demon 
will not receive you as his allotment,” says she, “but you shall 
receive the demon.” 

Some souls are especially entheast, even at times to actual 
clairvoyance. This condition is in a manner a spontaneous 
activity of the mind, in which the understanding is held sub- 
ordinate, ideas coming as by inspiration. It is remote from 
the ordinary working-day habits of study, but nevertheless 
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it is by no means abnormal or preternatural. It is, rather, 
a more perfect evolution of faculties. 

The intuitive faculty is the highest of all our powers. In 
its perfect development it is the divine instinct peculiar to each 
of us, extended and matured into an unerring consciousness 
of right and wrong, and a conception equally vivid of the 
source and sequence of events. We may possess these 
by the proper discipline and cultivation of ourselves. Justice 
in our acts and wisdom in our life are therefore of the utmost 
importance. ‘These will bring us in due time to that higher 
perception and insight which appears like the simplicity of a 
child to those who possess it, but as an almost superhuman 
attainment to others. 

In the end we come to the sacred knowledge of our own 
selfhood, no more an egotism, but an atonement, a becoming 
at one with the Divine. Birth, however noble, is the merit of 
parents; wealth is the boon of fortune and industry. The 
benefits of these are uncertain. Old age will impair all physi- 
cal endowments. But the possessions of the mind are per- 
manent. Assertions and half-truths, emotions and excite- 
ments will not be enough. Disbelieving and blind worship are 
alike to be discarded. The love of the good is the leader to 
the perception and intuition of the true and the right. Then 
although we may not be quite certain whether the inward mon- 
itor is our own mind quickened into acuteness of perception by 
Superior wisdom acting through and upon us, we need not be 
eager to enquire, for the two are one. 





THE GERMAN BOY. 


A German youth was once reading a novel. It was one 
of the sensational kind, and he began to reflect: “This will 
never do,” he said to himself; “I get too much excited; I can- 
not study so well after it, so here it goes,” and he flung the 
book into the river, near where he was sitting. That boy was 
FICHTE. A. W. 




















MY FORMER LIVES. 
By B. E. G. 
III. 


W HAT a beauty there is in the heather clad hills and the 
bonnie blue lakes of Scotland! What a land to live 
for!! What a land to die for!! Could you have seen it and 
known it as I saw it and knew it six centuries ago, you would 
not marvel that men fought to the death, sacrificing wife and 
children and home and life that Scotland’s sons might live in 
Scotland’s hills. There was that in the blue of the sky re- 
flected in the blue of the hills and in the lakes set among them 
like stars peeping through the clouds from the sky that in- 
fused freedom and action and love of country with every 
breath of Highland air. Breathing this air, ranging through 
these hills, loving fenland and moorland and towering heights, 
we swore that Carricks Earl should sit on David's throne and 
Scotland’s son should wear her Crown. And so on crag and 
hill the beacon lights were burned. The Clans were gathered 
and the long war begun. For many years it was border war- 
fare, rough and nagging and cruel but not deadly. We gath- 
ering experience, testing the mettle of our enemies and training 
our own nerves and muscles. There was some bloodshed and 
much trouble, but we were slowly and surely making ourselves 
able to prove our right to be free and to control our own af- 
fairs. When the real test came we were not found wanting 
either in courage or might. 
It was a happy life that I lived as a boy in the Highlands, 
not high enough by birth and station to be bound and dwarfed 
by conventions and restraints of courtly breeding, nor yet 
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low enough to be dwarfed and bound by the worse restraints 
of poverty. A barefoot boy in Summer time free to hunt out 
Nature’s wonders in the beautiful hills and yet with tasks 
heavy and responsible enough to develop strength of body and 
confidence of spirit which later stood me well in many a hard- 
fought fray. I was of the Douglas Clan, and in my veins 
flowed the same blood that warmed the heart of that Black 
Douglas who later took our Bruce’s heart to Palestine. 


While yet a lad I had a cheery, winsome playmate in the 
blue-eyed Eileen who came from the Lowlands seeking safety in 
Scotland’s hills, bereft of father, brother, and home by Scot- 
land’s foes. When her blue eyes looked into mine as she told of 
the awful night of horror and death, when cruel treachery left 
her fatherless, I was troubled with a strange wistfulness and a 
longing desire to recall to clear remembrance a dim picture 
of blue eyes and snow and ice. And when the tale was told, 
my dark eyes burned black with a fixed resolve to mete out 
equal woe in turn for hers. 


When the beacons were lighted I was scarce three-and- 
twenty years of age, short of stature, but strong, calm of 
poise and quick of eye and hand. My Lowland bride had loved 
my Highland home and me, and she it was who brought my 
sword and bade me leave my shield. So it was that love of 
my wife and love of my country burned in my heart bright 
and warm and strong, and when my zeal grew fierce and too 
rash, the picture of those blue eyes and my Highland home 
calmed my temper and made my hand more sure. 


My life was spent in the camp, and the fierce foray and 
its music was the clank of the battle-axe and sword. ’T'was 
strange that through all those years of strife my life was 
spared like one whom God had chosen. I had grown gray in 
war. Leaders had come and had fallen. We had been beaten 
on many a hard-fought field. Wallace with whom I had 
fought for years, betrayed by basest treachery of ignoble 
foes, had been butchered as a felon and his severed head 
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gaped at by a howling London mob. We had not yet de- 
spaired and we would not yield. 

Now Carrick’s Earl himself would lead us on to one final 
effort, one last battle for Scotland and our homes. Forty 
years of battle, with peace at times which lasted only long 
enough to heal the wounds and gather up supplies and arms 
to begin the fight anew, had made me skillful, reliant, deter- 
mined, and if not brave at least unfearful. My chief was 
slain, so now J must lead our men. 

The battle was on early in the morning, and our forces 
were outnumbered nearly three to one, and yet we fought 
until the day was old. In the afternoon came a rider from 
Carrick charging me to hold my position on the hill at the 
extreme left of the battle at all hazard, while he should make 
a feint to draw the English from their line, and then, falling 
upon their flank, cut them to pieces with his heavy horse. 

We were a hundred men holding the hill when the order 
came. The foot soldiers were drawn away from our right 
and at once the enemy charged. They could not climb the hills 
behind to left or right, but must carry this one point which 
we held. This carried, the Highland forces would be helpless 
before their overpowering numbers. As merrily as if at a 
wassailrout my men flung themselves into the fierce combat. 
Three times we sent the enemy back broken and beaten. As 
we breathed a space after the third onset had rolled back be- 
neath our claymore’s gleeful swing. I looked about and but 
ten were left to hold the hill. Ninety were cut down, a fresh 
cohort, the flower of Edward’s Cavalry, formed for the charge. 
We closed up our ranks. Our Prince had ordered “Hold the 
hill!” and a Scot can die, but not desert a trust. Then came 
the crash of steel. They broke our rank. I was left the last— 
alone—to hold the hill against a score of English Knights who 
mauled each other in their greed to slay the gray-haired 
Scot. 

The day was ending. Bleeding from wounds, beset on 
every side, my axe pole broken, fighting with no hope save 
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to delay one moment longer the onward rush of the enemy,— 
my ear caught from my front our battle cry: “The Bruce and 
Victory.” I knew the day was won. 

We had held the hill. My King had won and Scotland’s 
hills were free. Even as I heard that first shout of triumph, 
Pembroke’s axe crashed through my helmet, and for me the 
battle and the dream of life were ended. 

* * * * * * 

Why should I thus have peered into the past of one whose 
living present is full of greater opportunities than all the past 
afforded? Why should I thus write down the memories of 
my lives of the past? Because that past made possible the 
opportunities of the present. 

In Arctic snows ‘neath grudging skies, the “Good Law” 
gave room to learn Devotion and sweet patience. 

On Tartar plains that same “Good Law” doled out with 
even hand the wages of my avarice. 

In Highland wars through combat fierce and by the last 
and hopeless stand at Bannockburn, the same “Good Law” 
bequeathed to future lives the beginnings of Courage, Loyalty, 
Greedlessness, Bravery. 

Patience, Devotion, Courage. When, through these and 
all the lives I did and yet may live, I shall have fully won them, 
I shall have become a MAN indeed. 

(To be continued. ) 





O square thyself for use: a stone that may 
Fit in the wall is not left in the way. 
—A Persian Poet. 
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BALANCE, THE FUNDAMENTAL VERITY. By Orlando J. Smith. 146 pp. 
$1.25. 

In further investigating and illustrating some of the principles on which 
the same author’s excellent “Eternalism, Theory of Infinite Justice” is 
written, he points in “Balance” te a mass of observations, stated per- 
suasively and with brevity, which show that in the physical world the 
laws of consequences, of equivalence, of compensation, order, regulation, 
balance, are ever present, in activity unceasing, and as to power, un- 
limited and resistless. 

The aptness of some of his illustrations may be instanced by one. The 
power of the sea curbs the sea. Long Island extending into the Atlantic 
Ocean is beaten by waves. They would overwhelm it but for the sand- 
banks and dunes, which resist their force. These barriers against the 
sca were formed by the sea itself. Each wave lifts sand and deposits it on 
shore. The severer the storm the higher does it lift the sand upon the 
dunes, the more impregnably does the ocean fortify its shores against 
itself. 

From the material plane, the book rises to more abstract realms and 
points out that justice is incomplete in the present existence, our life a 
broken part of a greater life, and but as a day in years. Yet the book is 
not written by a mystic, but is based on facts which the senses may per- 
ceive and common sense may and should reason about. 

The logic is frequently irresistible. The style is simple, clear, forcible, 
and incites to thought. Aphorisms, in which the book abounds, insin- 
uate themselves into the memory, so “The Value of a truth is measured 
by the magnitude of its perversions.” “Materialism is the doctrine that 
wrong rules the world.” 

This is a good book on the immortality of the soul, on reincarnation 
and karma. The author has covered a wide field with exact investiga- 
tion, his thoughts are clear, arranged logically. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company have printed the book in a type and 
manner which increase the pleasure of lingering over its pages. 

AQUARIUS. 
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